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SHERBORN,  one  of  the  old  historic  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  lies  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Charles  river  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  This  river,  first  called  the  “Massachu- 
setts” by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  afterwards 
changed^ its  name  to  “Charles,”  in  honor  of  the 
King’s  second  son,  was  naturally  of  great  interest 
to  the  pioneers. 

The  first  exploration  of  the  river  after  Cap- 
tain John  Smith’s  in  1614,  seems  to  have  been 
by  some  of  the  colonists  who  arrived  on  the 
“Mary  and  John.”  Captain  Roger  Clapp,  who 
was  a passenger  on  this  boat,  stated  that  they 
arrived  off  Nantasket  the  30th  of  May,  1630,  and 
that  the  captain  “of  that  Great  ship  of  four  hun- 
dred tons”  would  not  bring  them  into  the  Charles 
river  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  but  put  them  ashore 
with  their  goods  on  Nantasket  Point,  and  left 
them  there  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  pro- 
cured a boat  of  some  old  planter,  loaded  their 
goods  on  her  and  went  to  Charlestown,  and  thence 
up  the  Charles  river  until  it  grew  narrow  and 
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shallow  and  there  landed,  but  after  they  had  been 
there  many  days,  they  had  orders  to  leave  and 
they  went  to  a place  called  Mattapan.  This  short 
stay  of  the  Dorchester  people  was  on  the 
meadows  now  a part  of  Watertown  and  where 
the  United  States  Arsenal  now  stands. 

After  the  arrival,  about  a month  later,  of  the 
Big  Fleet  with  Governor  Winthrop,  a party  went 
up  the  Charles  and  formed  a permanent  settle- 
ment at  Watertown.  There  is  no  record  of 
further  explorations  of  the  Charles  for  five  years, 
but  who  can  doubt  that  many  a dugout  was 
paddled  up  the  beautiful  winding  river  until 
stopped  by  the  falls. 

In  1635,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Water- 
town  and  Roxbury,  joined  in  forming  a town  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Charles  which  at  this  point 
flows  directly  north,  calling  it  first  “content- 
ment,” and  afterwards  “Dedham.”  This  town  was 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  broke  up  later  into  several  towns  but  its  ter- 
ritory seems  to  have  been  entirely  on  the 
East  side  of  the  river.  As  late  as  1640,  the  land 
on  the  western  shore  was  “country  land”  and 
belonged  to  no  one. 

The  first  grant  made  West  of  the  Charles  was 
in  1643,  when  the  General  Court  granted  to  the 
Rev.  John  Allen  of  Dedham,  two  hundred  acres 
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of  wild  land  lying  in  the  forest  beyond  the  west 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Dedham.  In  1649  a grant 
of  land,  bounding  on  John  Allen’s  farm  was 
made  to  Gapt.  Robert  Keayne,  a wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  and  following  this,  grants  were 
made  successively  to  men  of  prominence  in  the 
new  colony  until  a great  deal  of  the  territory  now 
Sherborn  had  been  given  away.  The  original  pro- 
prietors apparently  never  settled  on  the  land  but 
sold  it  to  others,  and  about  1659  actual  settlement 
of  the  territory  began. 

The  land  consisted  of  untouched  forest  and 
open  meadows  where  the  under-brush  was 
cleared  away  by  burning,  the  Indians  doing  this 
always  to  afford  grazing  places  for  deer.  Such 
meadows  were  always  in  great  demand  as  the 
felhng  of  trees,  removal  of  the  stumps  and  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  was  a long  and  arduous  pro- 
cess. The  value  of  the  cleared  meadows  was 
therefore  so  great  to  the  colonists  that  in  the  alot- 
ment  of  lands  they  were  always  given  house  lot, 
woodlot  and  meadow,  each  of  the  three  being 
necessary  to  their  very  existence. 

The  first  settlers  of  Sherborn  were  Thomas 
Holbrook  and  Nicholas  Wood,  they  having  pur- 
chased of  the  Rev.  John  Allen  his  right  to  land 
on  the  Charles  river  opposite  Medfield,  and  they 
also  purchased  more  land  there  and  settled  on 
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their  respective  holdings  in  1652.  Before  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  over  twenty  years 
later,  the  territory  was  called  Boggestow,  this  be- 
ing the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  that  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Charles  river  lying  between  Med- 
field  on  the  east  and  Medway  and  Sherborn  on 
the  west.  After  the  land  was  granted  by  the 
Court,  the  grantees,  or  the  settlers  who  pur- 
chased of  them,  satisfied  the  Indians  who  were 
the  real  owners  of  the  land  that  the  Court  had 
given  away.  Although  it  may  seem  to  the  mod- 
ern mind  that  the  price  paid  was  frequently  of 
small  account,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Indians  had  much  land,  valued  it  little  and  were 
glad  to  exchange  it  for  the  commodities  brought 
by  the  settlers  from  the  old  country,  strange  and 
new  to  them  but  meaning  so  much  comfort. 
There  never  seemed  to  be  in  Massachusetts  or 
Pennsylvania  the  intention  to  exploit  the  Indians, 
and  in  several  instances  in  the  former  State  after 
negotiations  were  completed,  the  colonists  find- 
ing that  the  Indians  felt  they  were  entitled  to 
more,  voluntarily  gave  it  to  them.  The  names  of 
the  Indians  who  signed  the  deed  to  the  Sherborn 
lands,  were  John  Amasonog,  Peter  Ephrim,  John 
Magus,  Andrew  Pittimee,  and  Great  John  who 
are  styled  “natives  and  natural  descendants  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
lands.” 
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Today,  paddling  in  a canoe  on  the  Charles 
river  along  the  borders  of  Dover  and  Medfield, 
one  appreciates  the  beauties  of  the  western  shore, 
especially  if  it  is  in  the  early  morning  of  a sum- 
mer day,  when  the  rising  sun  hghts  up  the  dark 
woods  and  rich  meadows,  or  near  sunset  when 
the  light  filtering  through  the  trees  makes  the  dim 
distance  appeal  with  its  air  of  mystery.  It  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  visualize  the  western  shore  of 
those  earlier  days;  the  taU  sombre  forest  outlined 
against  the  blue  sky,  the  open  green  meadows, 
the  only  sounds  being  the  call  of  bird  or  beast 
and  the  plash  of  the  river,  the  sole  guard  for  the 
virgin  territory.  The  wonder  is  that  the  wood- 
man’s axe  was  not  heard  ringing  out  from  the 
primeval  forest  before  1652. 

The  first  settlement  in  Sherborn  was  near 
the  Narrows,  now  set  apart  for  a public  reserva- 
tion; and  not  far  away  was  Stannox,  the  last 
camp  of  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  the  name  meaning 
fresh-water  and  given  these  particular  natives  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  dwelling  near  the 
ocean.  The  novel  “King  Noanet,”  by  Frederick 
Jessup  Stimson,  a picture  of  the  early  times,  has 
the  scene  of  its  action  laid  in  this  region. 

The  land  on  which  Thomas  Holbrook  first 
settled  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
river’s  bank,  and  today  the  residence  of  Mr.  Oscar 
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Howe  stands  there.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north,  Nicholas  Wood  built;  where  the  Jason 
Leland  house  now  stands.  This  house  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  town  and  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  river  and  the  hills. 

The  Indians  were  allowed  by  treaty  to  still 
hunt  and  fish  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  set- 
tlers, to  gather  herbs  and  materials  for  their  bas- 
kets, so  they  were  an  ever-present  sight  and  for 
many  years  gave  the  settlers  no  trouble;  tales 
persist  of  individual  cases  of  warm  attachments 
between  the  settlers  and  their  red  neighbors.  But 
with  Indian  outbreaks  all  about  them  the  women 
in  their  lonely  houses  with  their  men  in  the  for- 
est or  the  fields  must  have  been  sadly  nervous 
at  times. 

The  people  who  settled  in  Sherborn  were  the 
same  type  of  sturdy  English  yeomanry  as  colo- 
nized other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Between  1620 
and  1630,  thirty  ships  had  come  to  New  England 
bringing  many  people;  before  1650  there  were 
about  five  thousand  colonists  in  the  country.  They 
were  not  driven  from  their  native  land  like  the 
French  Hugenots  nor  did  they  come  for  mere 
gain  and  pleasure  like  some  of  the  southern  colo- 
nies. “What  sought  they  thus  afar?”  They 
came  undoubtedly,  the  first  of  them,  for  free- 
dom and  peace,  a chance  to  live  their  lives  with- 
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out  domination  by  others,  especially  in  religious 
matters;  they  were  men  and  women  of  unlimited 
courage  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  reflected 
in  their  ardent  piety.  There  is  truth  in  the 
quaintly  expressed  sentiment  of  an  old  writer, 
“The  Lord  sifted  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  ob- 
tain good  seed  wherewith  to  plant  the  sterile  fields 
of  New  England.”  They  left  behind  a fair 

amount  of  civilization  and  came  to  a vast  amount 
of  wilderness.  They  set  their  souls  to  the  struggle 
and  did  not  weaken.  Winthrop  wrote  on  the 
voyage  in  1630,  “We  must  be  willing  to  abridge 
ourselves  of  our  superfluities  for  the  supply  of 
other’s  necessities.”  How  well  the  seed  was 
chosen  and  how  carefully  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
nurtured  was  seen  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  when  that  liberty  was  threatened 
and  we  see  today,  the  same  spirit  animating  the 
inheritors  of  their  ideals,  and  showing  the  wil- 
lingness to  dare  all  and  give  all  to  obtain  for  the 
whole  world,  that  Liberty  that  has  blessed  their 
descendants  from  father  to  son  until  the  present 
day. 

What  did  the  people  do  to  live  when  they 
first  came  to  the  Boggestow  lands?  They  had 
the  immense  forests  and  the  open  green  meadows 
filled  with  good  grass.  First  the  axe  was  heard 
and  shortly  the  first  dwellings  arose,  log  huts. 
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moss-chinked  and  mud-plastered,  with  no  glass 
for  the  windows  but  heavy  wooden  shutters  in- 
side and  out;  huge  fire-places  with  chimneys  of 
green  oak  logs  or  stones,  furnished  both  a place 
to  cook  and  the  heat  for  the  household.  There 
was  plenty  of  fuel,  but  while  there  was  good  heat 
near  the  hearth,  the  outer  edges  of  the  room 
received  little  of  it  and  beds  for  the  young  chil- 
dren and  the  feeble  or  old  were  made  in  a loft 
just  above  the  fireplace  where  the  heat  ascended 
through  the  log  floor. 

Even  in  the  mother  country,  many  of  the 
common  necessities  of  today  were  unknown; 
forks  were  just  beginning  to  be  used  in  the  shape 
of  a steel  needle  like  a nutpick  which  was  used 
to  pick  up  the  food  instead  of  the  fingers.  Here 
the  only  eating  implement  was  the  spoon.  The 
meat  was  cut  in  small  pieces  before  being  put  on 
the  table  and  the  bread  was  sliced  and  buttered, 
when  they  had  butter.  The  men’s  clasp-knives 
being  frequently  the  only  knives  in  the  house- 
hold. Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  were  unknown 
until  1750.  No  teapots  came  in  the  early  boats, 
which  were  all  small  and  only  able  to  bring,  if 
there  were  passengers  aboard,  sufficient  food  and 
water  for  them,  which  was  no  small  quantity 
when  a voyage  lasted  several  weeks. 
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The  great  dependence  of  the  colonists  was 
on  maize  or  Indian  corn,  unknown  in  England 
and  not  much  used  there  at  the  present  day.  The 
Indians  taught  them  how  to  raise  it  and  how  to 
bury  it  in  the  ground  for  winter  use.  After  it 
was  hulled  it  was  made  into  meal,  at  first,  by 
pounding  it  in  stone  mortars,  but  soon  there  were 
mills  in  the  new  settlements,  and  it  was  carried 
to  them  and  ground.  A man  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  carry  a bushel  on  his  back  and  a boy 
half  as  much.  Once  a boy  who  had  carried  his 
corn  five  miles  to  be  ground  and  found  the  mill 
shut  down,  walked  ten  miles  further  to  have  the 
work  done  and  then  all  the  way  back,  rather  than 
go  home  and  have  no  bread.  Besides  the  corn, 
they  had  wheat  and  rye,  wild  beans,  dried  cher- 
ries, berries,  apples,  and  pumpkins  which  lent 
variety  to  their  food,  while  meat  of  certain  kinds 
was  plentiful  and  both  ocean  and  rivers  abounded 
with  fish. 

“Coarse  bread  and  water  is  most  their  fare 
Sometimes  God  gives  them  fish  or  flesh. 

Yet  they’re  content  without; 

And  what  comes  in,  they  part  to  friends 
And  strangers  round  about.” 

So  Roger  Williams  wrote  of  his  people,  and  it 
was  as  true  of  Sherborn  as  of  Providence. 

Two  dogs  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and 
the  Indians  had  a wolfish  breed,  so  there  must 
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have  been  some  in  the  settlement.  The  first  cattle 
in  New  England,  a bull  and  two  heifers  were 
brought  from  England  in  1624.  When  Long- 
fellow, in  “The  Courting  of  Miles  Standish,” 
made  Priscilla  ride  from  her  wedding  in  1622  on 
a white  bull,  he  took  advantage  of  poetic  license 
rather  than  of  fact. 

The  ships  came  steadily  from  England 
bringing  many  necessities,  such  as  seeds,  garden 
tools,  fish  lines,  scions  of  trees,  etc.,  and  Win- 
throp  in  1630,  brought  two  hundred  and  forty 
cows  and  sixty  horses.  In  return  the  colonists 
sent  to  England  many  hundred  tons  of  salt  fish, 
lumber,  pitch,  and  other  things  which  they  found 
here. 

The  boys  and  girls  must  have  enjoyed  the 
new  country,  although  the  times  were  so  stren- 
uous that  there  was  not  time  for  much  play. 
Pleasure  indeed  for  old  and  young  was  sadly  de- 
ficient. The  boys  collected  and  cut  firewood, 
hulled  corn,  set  snares  for  partridges  and  rab- 
bits, fished,  picked  the  berries,  cherries  and  nuts. 
The  friendly  Indians  of  Sherborn  made  them 
bows  and  arrows  and  taught  them  much  wood- 
craft, showing  them  where  to  find  the  best  fish- 
ing-pools, the  red  partridge  and  sweet  winter- 
green  berries,  teaching  them  to  dig  the  sassafras 
root,  and  betraying  to  them  the  haunts  of  the  shy 
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deer,  for  the  Indians  apparently  were  endowed 
by  nature  with  such  great  skill  at  these  things 
that  they  seemed  to  the  colonists  to  have  been 
especially  endowed  by  nature  with  separate  gifts 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  their  wild  country.  They 
told  time  by  making  a sun-dial  of  their  own 
bodies  and  observing  the  shadow  cast;  they  could 
examine  the  bending  of  grass  and  bushes  and 
see  which  direction  a person  had  taken  or  by 
putting  their  ear  to  the  ground  hsten  to  his  prog- 
ress a distance  away;  they  told  north  from  south 
by  the  bark  on  the  trees,  sometimes  by  the  trees 
themselves  and  the  moon  served  them  as  a 
weather  prophet.  This  information  they  gladly 
imparted  to  the  boys  who  drank  it  in  and  as  they 
grew  to  manhood  became  in  many  instances  as 
expert  as  their  teachers. 

The  girls  had  while  little,  light  household 
tasks,  patchwork,  knitting,  and  of  course,  dolls, 
such  queer  ones,  made  of  corncobs,  clothespins 
and  walnuts.  As  they  grew  to  womanhood,  they 
embroidered  samplers,  many  of  which  remain  un- 
til the  present;  some  of  these  were  beautiful  and 
even  very  young  girls  did  most  excellent  work. 
They  frequently  bore  pious  mottoes  like: — 
“Remember  thy  creator  God,  For  Him  thy  powers 
employ. 

Make  Him  thy  fear,  thy  love,  thy  hope,  thy  con- 
fidence and  joy.” 
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The  Sherborn  settlers  made  the  best  of  their 
hardships  and  the  most  of  their  few  pleasures. 
They  did  not  lack  for  food  even  from  the  first,  for 
they  found  already  to  their  hand,  wild  grapes, 
nuts,  cherries,  berries  and  ground  nuts,  the  river 
was  full  of  fish,  and  deer,  partridges,  and  wild 
turkeys  abounded  in  the  woods.  There  was,  of 
course,  much  dangerous  animal  life  also  in  the 
woods,  bears  were  plenty,  and  the  shriek  of  the 
panther  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf  frequently 
brought  fear  to  the  heart  of  the  busy  housewife. 
Bounties  were  offered  for  the  destruction  of  the 
menacing  wild  life,  and  in  1680  John  Eames  re- 
ceived £5,  a large  sum  for  the  time,  for  killing 
wolves  in  Sherborn. 

The  life  of  these  pioneers  was  a busy  one  and 
each  person  was  obfiged  to  practice  every  handi- 
craft in  order  to  live.  They  were  builders, 
farmers,  hunters,  fishers,  they  made  stools,  tables, 
beds,  settles  and  even  wooden  dishes,  which  were 
the  sort  mainly  used,  as  there  was  very  little  pew- 
ter in  the  country  and  crockery  came  very  slowly 
into  use.  Bathtubs  for  the  children  and  women 
were  the  wash  tubs,  although  it  is  recorded  that 
in  one  instance  some  one  hollowed  out  a log  big 
enough  for  a man  to  lie  in,  which  was  used  in 
one  household.  The  ordinary  bath  was  the 
swimming  hole,  for  there  was  plenty  of  water. 
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ponds  abounding  in  New  England,  as  well  as 
good  springs  for  drinking  water. 

Toothbrushes  were  made  from  sassafras 
twigs  fringed  at  one  end.  Soap  was  made  in  the 
home,  the  lye  being  obtained  by  leaching  the 
wood  ashes  from  the  fire.  There  were  no  matches 
and  tinder  boxes  were  used  to  strike  a light.  Pine 
torches  and  home  made  candles  were  the  only 
light  excepting  the  fire. 

Henry  Leland,  it  is  recorded,  was  a tailor, 
but  at  first  he  could  not  have  been  very  busy, 
later  there  was  wool  for  linsey  woolsy  and  flax 
for  hnen,  all  spun  at  home  though  afterwards 
many  weavers  came  to  the  country.  Hopestill 
Leland  raised  hemp  from  which  he  made  ropes 
and  halters  and  exchanged  them  in  Connecticut 
for  wool.  Skins  of  animals  were  made  into  shoes 
and  caps,  and  used  on  the  floor  as  a carpet.  Do- 
mestic animals  increased  so  by  the  time  the  town 
was  incorporated  there  were  nearly  all  kinds  here. 
An  inventory  in  1669,  mentions  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses. 

There  were  no  dentists,  the  doctor  serving 
in  his  place  if  the  village  barber  did  not.  In  fact 
the  barber  was  more  or  less  of  a surgeon.  The 
doctors  were  scare  and  had  very  large  areas  to 
cover,  so  every  woman  gathered  herbs  such  as 
pennyroyal,  catnip,  sage,  motherwort,  winter- 
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green,  and  sassafras.  The  midwife  attended  al- 
ways to  the  births  of  the  children  and  was  re- 
spected in  the  towns.  In  fact,  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  these  simple  communities  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  women.  There  were  few 
household  servants,  for  even  if  maids  came  out 
for  service,  the  need  for  wives  in  the  new  country 
was  so  great  that  they  were  not  long  available. 
Some  of  the  settlers  tried  to  make  servants  of  the 
Indian  children  but  it  was  not  successful  and 
fortunately  for  New  England,  she  never  resorted 
to  the  importation  of  the  criminal  class  as  did  the 
southern  colonies.  A good  many  prisoners-of-war 
were  sent  over  but  they  soon  became  household- 
ers themselves.  However,  life  was  simple,  and 
neighbor  helped  neighbor,  the  women  in  the 
houses  and  the  men  in  the  fields. 

In  spite  of  the  rigorous  climate,  which  must 
have  seemed  very  harsh  to  people  accustomed  to 
the  mildness  of  England,  the  settlers  advance 
towards  prosperity  was  surpising  and  makes  one 
realize  what  brains,  coupled  with  necessity,  will 
do  in  a free  country.  Their  religion  was  austere, 
dancing  and  cards  or  games  of  chance  was  for- 
bidden, Christmas  celebration  was  forbidden. 
Life  was  very  earnest  and  very  busy,  for  these 
men  and  women  were  employed  not  only  in  pro- 
viding for  the  daily  needs  of  themselves  and  their 
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communities,  but  in  forming  that  good  policy 
of  government  which  made  New  England  famous 
and  powerful  among  the  other  colonies. 

In  Sherborn,  where  agricultural  interests 
ranked  high,  Thomas  Holbrook  soon  had  an 
orchard.  Henry  Leland’s  wife  brought  the  seeds 
of  a famous  spice  apple  with  her,  and  Parson 
Porter  was  the  originator  of  the  apple  that  bears 
his  name.  Since  the  earliest  times  the  apple- 
orchards  of  Sherborn  have  made  her  famous. 

Sherborn  was  incorporated  as  a town  in 
1674.  It  was  probably  named  from  the  English 
home  of  some  few  of  its  settlers.  For  a long 
while  Henry  Adams  was  supposed  to  have  come 
from  a town  of  that  name  but  it  is  now  known 
that  he  came  from  Kingweston,  Somerset.  There 
are  towns  named  Sherborn  in  Dorset,  Gloucester 
and  Warwick,  so  which  is  the  “parent  town”  of 
Sherborn  in  Massachusetts  is  not  known  yet.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  (1200)  twelve  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Sherborn 
in  England,  the  Town  of  Sherborn,  Mass.,  sent  a 
greeting  and  the  acknowledgment  by  the  English 
is  framed  and  hung  in  the  Dowse  Library. 

About  a year  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  the  Indian  War,  commonly  called  “King 
Philip’s  War,”  from  the  name  of  that  astute  war- 
rior who,  realizing  how  the  Indians  were  losing 
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their  lands,  became  the  prime  mover  of  a large 
and  concerted  uprising  against  the  English.  Its 
first  outrage  in  Sherborn  was  the  scalping  of 
Eleazer  Wood,  nephew  of  Henry  Leland,  who  was 
left  for  dead,  but  recovered  although  he  was  ever 
afterwards  depressed  and  “strange.”  Among  his 
noted  descendants  were  Dr.  Henry  Ware  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  Hon.  Asher  Ware  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 

On  Monday  morning,  Feb.  21,  1675-6,  oc- 
curred that  outbreak  of  Indians  in  Sherborn 
known  as  the  battle  of  Boggestow  Fort.  The 
savages  after  burning  the  town  of  Medfield,  came 
across  the  river  to  the  southern  part  of  Sherborn, 
burning  the  bridge  since  known  as  Death’s,  and 
encamped  some  five  hundred  strong  at  Bog- 
gestow. They  held  a feast  there  to  celebrate  their 
victory,  in  full  sight  of  the  smoking  ruins  of  poor 
Medfield.  King  Philip  was  in  charge  and  could 
be  seen  on  a black  horse  galloping  among  his 
warriors  and  evidently  laying  his  further  plans. 
Fortunately  the  people  had  provided  themselves 
with  a stone  fort  near  Boggestow  pond  and  to 
this  they  fled.  It  was  placed  just  back  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Bullard’s  house.  The  Indians  besieged 
the  fort  for  several  days  and  tried  to  set  the  build- 
ing on  fire  but  failed  in  the  attempt  and  finally 
retired.  It  was  several  weeks  before  the  women 
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and  children  were  allowed  to  leave  the  fort  for 
fear  that  the  foe  would  return.  The  following 
July,  Captain  Joseph  Morse,  pursued  a band  of 
Indians  as  far  as  Taunton  and  captured  fifty  of 
them  and  soon  after  this  King  Philip  was  slain 
and  the  savages  left  this  part  of  the  country  and 
Sherborn  was  not  again  disturbed  by  them. 

The  old  oak  under  which  John  Eliot  preached 
to  the  Indians  is  in  South  Natick,  Old  Town,  ad- 
joining Sherborn.  It  has  been  made  famous  by 
Professor  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  makes 
the  old  town  an  interesting  place  for  tourists. 

Sherborn  in  the  succeeding  years  lost  slices 
of  her  territory.  The  history  of  these  early  New 
England  towns  abounds  in  boundary  disputes, 
owing  to  the  loose  way  the  land  grants  were 
bounded  and  Sherborn  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  contains  now  ten  thousand  acres  and  is 
six  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  four  miles 
from  east  to  west.  The  elevation  is  about  nine 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  highest  point 
of  land  is  Brush  Hill,  the  top  of  which  is  owned 
by  Mr.  C.  Perry  of  Oregon,  a descendant  of  the 
family  who  had  lived  there  for  generations.  There 
are  two  lakes  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town, 
the  larger  being  about  a mile  across.  The  town 
owns  a small  park  on  its  western  side.  The 
drives  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  by 
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the  river  and  lake  are  equal  in  beauty  of  scenery 
to  many  more  famous  ones  abroad.  The  roads 
are  generally  good  and  shaded  by  trees  of  various 
kinds.  In  1708,  the  town  was  given  a grant  of 
four  thousand  acres  of  land  farther  west  in  what 
is  now  Worcester  County,  which  they  called  New 
Sherborn,  and  which  later  became  the  town  of 
Douglas.  In  1724,  a part  of  Sherborn  was  estab- 
hshed  as  Holliston;  in  1820,  a part  of  Sherborn 
was  annexed  to  Natick,  and  in  1852  the  old  name 
of  Sherborn  which  was  “Sherburne”  was  changed 
to  “Sherborn.” 

The  General  Court  endeavored  from  the  first 
to  have  schools  established,  requiring  that  returns 
be  made  about  educational  matters  as  well  as  re- 
ligious. At  first,  however,  families  were  so  scat- 
tered that  instruction  was  given  in  the  homes, 
although  school  dames  were  employed  wherever 
possible.  However,  in  the  very  early  times  very 
little  was  taught  besides  the  “three  R’s,”  and  many 
a man  signed  documents  with  his  mark,  fre- 
quently when  he  could  write  his  name.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  writing  was  generally  better 
than  in  the  eighteenth,  but  spelling  always  seems 
to  have  been  a trifle  uncertain.  A schoolmaster’s 
diary  of  1775,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  “30 
schoolers,”  and  at  other  times  had  been  “digging 
a seller”  and  again  had  bought  some  “injun 
corn,”  is  evidence  of  this. 
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About  1800  there  was  a dame-school  where 
the  flag  station  is  now  on  Main  Street,  and  Miss 
Catherine  Perry  stated  that  it  was  taught  by  Miss 
Lucy  Wythe  and  that  the  Perry  children  from 
Brush  Hill  were  boarded  near  by  in  order  that 
they  might  attend  it.  Select  schools  were  kept  by 
the  ministers  to  assist  those  desirous  of  obtaining 
more  knowledge  than  was  furnished  by  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  it  also  fell  to  their  lot  to  prepare 
many  a lad  for  college.  The  first  of  these  schools 
was  kept  by  Rev.  Samuel  Locke  and  Dr.  Dowse 
and  his  brother  kept  the  last  one. 

In  1858  the  town  received  a bequest  of  five 
thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dowse,  who  in  his  boyhood  had  lived  in  Sherborn 
in  the  first  house  from  the  Natick  line,  of  which 
only  the  cellar  now  remains.  The  money  was  to 
be  used  for  a high  school,  which  later  was  kept  in 
the  lower  story  of  a new  Town  House  built  with 
his  money.  The  first  principal  was  Mr.  Fisher 
Ames  Baker,  now  of  New  York.  A few  years 
later.  Miss  Patty  Sawin  left  to  her  native  town 
sufficient  money  to  build  a handsome  brick  build- 
ing, and  the  income  from  both  bequests  supports 
a school  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  col- 
leges. Mr.  Edward  Allen  of  Newton  was  its  first 
principal.  The  district  schools  are  now  consol- 
idated and  contained  in  a graded  school  in  one 
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building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  children 
being  brought  there  at  the  town’s  expense. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  formation  of  a 
church  closely  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
town.  What  the  people  did  for  worship  before 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  is  not  shown,  but 
very  likely  they  crossed  the  river  to  Medfield,  or 
held  services  in  their  homes.  In  1676  a commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  General  Court  met  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sherborn,  to  inquire  what  place 
would  be  selected  for  a meeting  house,  and  it  was 
decided  to  build  it  not  far  from  the  new  South 
burying  ground.  In  1679,  it  was  voted  to  pay  a 
minister,  £40  per  year,  of  which  £20  was  to  be  in 
money  and  the  rest  in  “country  goods”  and  also 
to  build  him  a house.  They  seem  to  have  been 
a little  dilatory  about  erecting  the  meeting  house 
and  the  General  Court  prodded  them  continually 
to  arrange  the  matter  and  settle  a minister. 
Finally  they  decided  on  a new  site,  this  time  near 
Edwards  Plain.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  and 
finally  the  town  petitioned  to  be  relieved  of  the 
difficulties,  though  professing  a desire  to  settle  a 
pious  and  able  minister  without  whom  their  hope- 
ful plantation  would  be  ruined  and  they  and  their 
wives  and  children  forced  to  live  like  heathens 
“without  God’s  sabbaths  and  ordinances  or  ser- 
mons.” 
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The  General  Court  sent  them  another  com- 
mittee and  the  town  was  “placed  under  loving 
guardianship”  until  matters  were  settled  satisfac- 
torily. Rev.  Daniel  Gookin,  then  a young  man, 
was  helping  John  Eliot  with  the  Natick  Indians. 
The  Sherbom  people  went  to  hear  him  preach 
and  liking  him  gave  him  a call  to  settle  among 
them.  He  would  not  come  though  unless  the 
meeting  house  be  built  near  Edwards  Plain.  The 
first  church  stood  north  of  the  present  Unitarian 
church  and  was  burned.  In  1681  matters  being 
adjusted  to  his  liking,  he  accepted  the  call  and 
settled  in  Sherborn  for  a pastorate  lasting  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Rev.  Daniel  Gookin  was  the  son  of  Daniel 
Gookin,  and  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July 
12,  1650.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1669.  His  sister,  Elizabeth,  married  as  a 
second  wife.  Rev.  John  Eliot,  whose  associate 
in  Natick  the  young  minister  became.  The  only 
account  of  his  ordination  seems  to  be  the  brief 
account  of  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was  a fellow 
with  him  at  College,  and  who  tells  in  his  diary 
under  date  of  March  26,  1685,  that  he  “went  to 
the  gathering  of  the  Church  in  Sherborn  and 
ordaining  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gookin  their  pastor. 
He  adds  that  Mr.  Gookin  was  ordained  by  Mr. 
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Wilson,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin. 
Sewall  also  tells  under  date  of  Saturday,  Jan.  11, 
1717-18,  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend.  Rev.  Daniel 
Gookin.  He  died  Jan.  8,  1717-18  and  is  buried  in 
the  Pine  Hill  Cemetery. 

In  1711,  Rev.  Daniel  Raker  had  come  to  Sher- 
born  as  a colleague  for  Mr.  Gookin,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  succeeded  him  and  served 
the  Church  until  he  too  passed  away.  May  14, 
1731,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five  years.  The  next 
minister.  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  also  served  until 
death  ended  his  labors,  on  Sept.  16,  1758,  he  being 
but  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Rev.  Samuel  Locke 
the  fourth  pastor,  resigned  in  1770,  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  College,  but  returned  to 
Sherborn  three  years  later,  and  opened  a clas- 
sical school  there  to  which  the  best  families  of 
Boston  sent  their  sons.  The  school  was  where 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Flagg  now  residejs.  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter’s  wife  was  a grand-daughter  of  James 
Coolidge,  upon  whose  land  Mr.  C.  B.  Prince  has 
his  home. 

From  1770  to  1816,  the  church  was  in  charge 
of  Rev.  Elijah  Brown  who  died  Oct.  24,  1816. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Shear jashub  J.  Town- 
send, who  preached  from  1817  to  1829,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health. 
He  had,  however,  become  so  endeared  to  his  peo- 
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pie  that,  when  the  church  separated  a year  later, 
he  was  given  a call  by  both  divisions.  He  was 
unable  to  accept  either  and  died  in  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  July  20,  1832,  aged  thirty-six  years. 

After  the  division  in  1830,  Rev.  Amos  Clark, 
a native  of  Sherborn,  became  pastor  of  the  old 
church  and  preached  there  for  twelve  years,  be- 
ing succeeded  in  1843  by  Rev.  Richard  Stone, 
whose  services  ended  in  1855.  Rev.  John  Flem- 
ing, Theodore  Dorr  and  others  have  filled  the 
interim  from  1855  to  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  I.  F. 
Porter,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  church  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Smith  Talcott.  He,  in  turn,  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Edmund  Dowse,  whose  pastorate  extended 
over  sixty-seven  years.  Since  its  end,  Rev.  D.  G. 
Littlejohn,  Amasa  Fay,  G.  R.  Rlanchard  and 
Henry  Bray  have  supplied  the  pulpit. 

The  ministers  of  the  early  towns  were  as  a 
rule  the  most  important  person  in  the  town  and 
they  felt  their  importance  keenly.  Once  a 
stranger  in  town  asked  its  minister  “if  he  were 
serving  in  this  town?”  and  the  reply  was  “I  rule 
here.”  They  were  leaders  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  for  in  the  early  days  there  was 
no  sharp  separation  between  church  and  state. 
They  were  frequently  the  only  men  of  education 
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in  their  communities  which  gave  them  added 
weight.  The  meeting  houses  were  unheated  as, 
was  also  the  custom  in  Europe  at  this  period. 
They  carried  small  iron  foot-stoves  filled  with 
live  coals  and  were  fined  if  they  forgot  to  re- 
move the  coals.  The  service  was  very  long, 
frequently  the  sermon  would  be  twice  the  turn- 
ing of  the  hour  glass,  and  the  families  from  a 
distance  brought  their  lunches  and  after  an  hour’s 
nooning  were  ready  for  another  service  of  two 
or  more  hours.  Sunday,  however,  was  enjoyed 
by  the  people  for  everyone  was  obliged  to  attend 
the  services  and  so  it  was  a genuine  reunion  of 
families  which  occurred  but  seldom  at  other 
times,  on  account  of  the  distances  between  the 
homes.  They  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
sermons  and  all  leading  questions  of  the  day. 
No  mention  is  made  of  a noon  house  in  Sher- 
born  but  it  is  traditional  that  many  of  the  fam- 
ilies near  the  church  invited  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in,  while  the  men  ate  their  lunches  and 
talked  in  the  sheds. 

Saturday  night  all  work  was  laid  aside  at 
sunset  but  on  Sunday  night  women  resumed  their 
knitting  and  work  and  children  their  play.  Sun- 
day was  kept  in  this  way  in  Sherborn  as  late  as 
1864  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Daniel  Coolidge’s  family. 
When  there  were  two  services  in  Rev.  Edmund 
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Dowse’s  church,  provision  was  made  for  noon 
visitors  at  his  home.  The  minister  was  always 
supposed  to  entertain  any  strangers  passing 
through  the  town  and  as  late  as  1903  a stranger 
stopped  at  Dr.  Dowse’s  saying  he  was  a minister 
passing  from  Connecticut  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  wished  to  stop  for  a day  or  so  on  his  way. 

The  records  of  the  first  church  and  parish 
were  identical  with  the  town  records  until  1809, 
then  each  kept  their  own.  The  original  records 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  first  parish  now. 

Prohahly  the  next  most  important  person  to 
the  minister  was  the  doctor  when  a town  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  one.  Dr.  Jonathan  Bur- 
bank settled  in  Boggestow  near  the  Holbrooks  in 
1685  and  practiced  all  over  a large  territory  until 
he  was  accidentally  drowned  in  1719.  There  was 
also  a Dr.  Bass  who  practiced  early  in  Sherborn. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  town,  was  Dr.  Eleazer 
Hill  and  tradition  states  that  he  was  self-educated 
and  had  his  wife,  Rebecca  Richardson,  as  his  as- 
sistant, she  gathering  and  distilling  the  herbs  he 
used  for  medicine  and  nursing  his  patients. 

In  1772,  Dr.  Tay  settled  in  the  town;  he  is 
said  to  have  lived  where  Mrs.  Edith  Hawes  now 
resides,  although  Morse  said  he  lived  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town.  He  held  many  important 
offices  and  had  an  extensive  practice  as  a phy- 
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sician.  Dr.  Wyeth  lived  opposite  the  entrance  of 
Hunting  Lane,  on  the  main  street.  He  was  a 
Representative  at  the  General  Court  and  did 
much  for  the  cause  of  education;  his  daughter 
kept  a dame-school.  Dr.  Oliver  Everett  came  to 
Sherborn  in  1826,  and  was  a valuable  citizen  as 
well  as  an  able  physician  for  twenty-five  years. 
Dr.  Albert  N.  Blanchard  came  to  Sherborn  in 
1852,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  four  years’ 
absence  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  remained  in 
town  until  1902,  having  a good  practice.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Paul,  whose  health  caused  him 
to  remove  to  the  Adirondacks,  where  he  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Dr.  George  Poor  the  present  resident  physician 
holds  other  important  positions  of  trust  in  the 
town. 

As  the  town  in  the  early  days  covered  so 
much  territory  it  seemed  pleasant  to  have  ceme- 
teries where  they  would  be  of  easy  access  and  so 
land  was  set  apart  for  that  purpose  in  different 
sections  of  the  town.  The  first  burying  ground  was 
on  the  banks  of  Charles  River  near  Thomas  Hol- 
brook’s farm  and  the  first  one  buried  there  was 
H.  Leland,  in  1657;  later  other  grounds  were  used. 
In  the  Centre  where  the  old  families  lie  quietly 
sleeping,  on  the  Plain  at  West  Sherborn,  the  new 
South  burying  ground,  the  one  on  Brush  Hill  and 
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the  one  on  Farm  road  or  the  “Farms”  as  it  was 
formerly  called.  There  are  many  quaint  inscrip- 
tions and  all  of  these  old  yards  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  In  1852,  Rev.  Edmund  Dowse  delivered  the 
address  at  the  dedication  of  Pine  Hill  Cemetery. 
The  site  having  been  selected  by  Dr.  Everett  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Pratt.  Dr.  Everett  was  the  first  to  be 
laid  to  rest  in  this  place. 

For  many  years  manufacturing  of  various 
kinds  was  carried  on  in  Sherborn  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  interests  of  this  kind  in  town.  Shoes 
were  made  by  James  Bullard,  Nathaniel  Dowse 
& Son,  Lowell  Coolidge  and  William  H.  Coolidge. 
Whips  were  manufactured  by  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin Dowse;  straw  goods  by  Palemon  Bickford; 
willow  baskets  by  John  Fleming  and  his  brothers; 
axes,  ploughs,  and  forks  by  Malachi  Babcock  at 
the  Stone  house  on  the  Plain.  For  many  years 
Jonathan  Holbrook  operated  the  largest  cider  mill 
in  the  world,  exporting  refined  cider  but  his  build- 
ings were  burned.  There  is  a small  factory  now 
owned  by  P.  McCarthy.  The  tailor  at  one  time  was 
Andrew  Becker,  and  the  blacksmith  was  Elbridge 
Bickford.  Muskets  and  gunpowder  were  also 
manufactured  and  a successful  painters’  shop 
where  carriages  were  repaired  as  well  as  painted 
existed  for  many  years  over  the  present  post 
office,  the  owners  being  assisted  by  the  black- 
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smith’s  shop  across  the  street  which  was  a suc- 
cessor of  the  R.  Sanger  shop. 

The  business  of  the  town  is  now  mainly  agri- 
culture, many  of  the  farmers  being  engaged  in 
the  poultry  business.  There  are  some  success- 
ful growers  of  small  fruits  such  as  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  and  some  fine  peach 
and  apple  orchards  are  the  pride  of  their  owners. 

In  the  earlier  days  there  was  the  customary 
country  store  where  every  kind  of  merchandise 
was  sold  indiscriminately  in  one  long  room,  a 
strong  odor  of  shoes,  print,  codfish  and  whale  oil 
being  mixed  with  a thousand  other  like  smells 
and  giving  to  the  confined  air  a peculiarity  all  its 
own  and  to  be  smelt  to  be  appreciated.  One  of 
these  stores  was  kept  by  Alpheus  Clark  and  his 
sons,  Charles  and  George  Clark.  Now  there  are 
two  grocery  stores,  one  owned  by  J.  Jackson  & 
Son  at  the  Centre,  and  the  other  belonging  to 
Levine  & Son  in  South  Sherborn. 

For  a long  time  there  were  circulating  librar- 
ies connected  with  the  churches  and  schools  and 
also  one  belonging  to  a Farmers’  organization.  In 
1860  these  were  all  merged  into  a town  Library. 
In  1913,  a Memorial  Building  for  the  Sherborn 
Library  was  given  to  the  town  by  William  B.  H. 
Dowse,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother. 
Rev.  Edmund  Dowse  and  Elizabeth  Bowditch. 
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This  building  consists  of  a stack  room,  two  read- 
ing rooms  and  a hall,  all  of  them  well  heated  and 
lighted,  and  housing  a library  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand volumes. 

An  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  1911 
which  is  collecting  articles  of  historic  value  and 
these  are  kept  in  the  Library  building.  Lectures 
and  papers  are  given  at  its  quarterly  meetings, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  town  and 
its  people.  Its  present  president  is  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bray.  This  society  erected  a monument  in  the 
old  South  cemetery  in  memory  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  town,  for  which  Mr.  W.  B.  H.  Dowse 
prepared  a bronze  tablet.  Mr.  John  Batchelder 
gave  an  address  at  its  dedication  and  Miss  E.  D. 
Coolidge  read  an  appropriate  poem.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  Arthur  Dowse  was  president  of  the  society. 

The  town  has  always  furnished  its  quota  of 
men  for  the  defence  of  home  and  country.  It 
was  well  represented  in  the  Colonial,  Revolution- 
ary, Mexican,  Civil,  and  Spanish  Wars,  and  to- 
day (1918)  there  are  sixty  boys  in  the  Navy  and 
Army,  some  at  home  and  more  “Somewhere  in 
France.”  Mrs.  Benjamin  TwitcheU  was  the  last 
Mexican  War  widow  to  receive  a pension. 
Thomas  Taber,  died  in  Andersonville  Prison  in 
the  Civil  War.  Robert  Dowse,  son  of  Charles 
Dana  Dowse,  died  in  the  Spanish  War.  A ser- 
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mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Dowse 
at  the  funeral  of  Theodore  Pratt  who  died  in  the 
Civil  War  which  has  been  printed.  Mr.  Dowse 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Commission 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  have  a Special  Aid 
Society  connected  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  have 
been  giving  fine  service  in  aid  of  relief  work  dur- 
ing the  present  European  War.  Mrs.  Mabel  Bard- 
well  is  its  president.  Work  has  also  been  done 
for  the  Navy  League  and  for  hospitals  in  France 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Coolidge,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  W.  B.  H.  Dowse. 

Sherborn  is  now  lighted  with  electric  lights, 
has  fine  tarvia  roads  and  is  planning  for  town 
water.  The  streets  are  named  for  some  of  the 
old  families  as,  Bullard,  Leland,  Sawin,  Sanger, 
Everett,  Eliot,  Perry,  Lane,  Goulding,  Hunting, 
Rockwood,  Coolidge,  Holbrook,  Washington, 
Nason  Hill,  Dowse’s  Corner,  Butler  Lane,  Russell 
Square,  Whitney’s,  Death’s  Bridge.  Maple  Street 
ought  to  be  called  Fleming  Street  as  six  brothers 
of  the  name  lived  there,  one  being  a minister  at 
the  Unitarian  Church. 

Some  interesting  houses  are  the  old  Sanger 
House  next  to  Mr.  Grout’s;  the  Goulding  house, 
once  owned  by  the  Lelands,  which  has  some  fine 
panelhng  and  stair-cases;  the  Jason  Leland  house 
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which  contains  valuable  old  furniture  and 
clothes;  the  Dr.  Tay  house  in  West  Sherborn,  now 
owned  by  Daniel  Whitney;  the  Dr.  Wythe  house, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Willis;  the  Daniel  Whitney 
house,  owned  by  A.  F.  Carter,  and  the  Flagg  house, 
where  Rev.  Elijah  Brown  lived.  Sewall’s  meadow 
was  a stretch  of  land  belonging  to  Judge  Sewall’s 
wife  who  inherited  it  from  her  father,  John  Hull, 
that  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston  who  first  mint- 
ed the  famous  “Pine-tree  shilling.”  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Cooper,  inherited  the  meadow  and  used  to 
visit  Sherborn,  owning  the  old  Sanger  house  next 
to  the  Grout  farm.  The  southern  half  of  the 
meadow  was  sold  to  Capt.  Joseph  Ware,  as  the 
northern  had  been  to  Richard  Sanger.  It  seems 
as  if  nearly  all  the  old  farms  touched  on  some 
part  of  SewalFs  meadow.  The  great  elm  stand- 
ing by  Capt.  Ware’s  house,  which  is  now  owned 
by  James  Calford,  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
his  slave.  Duty,  who  appears  to  have  been  in 
charge  of  his  gristmill,  the  first  in  the  settlement. 
It  is  related  that  when  Judge  Sewall  visited  Sher- 
born he  used  to  be  escorted  by  soldiers  as  he  was 
afraid  of  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  town 
was  Daniel  Whitney.  He  lived  where  Hunting 
Lane  is  now  and  was  for  many  years  a Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court.  The  first  Rep- 
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resentative,  however,  was  Isaac  Coolidge;  others 
were  Capt.  Joseph  Morse,  Edward  West,  Hope- 
still  Leland,  John  Coolidge,  Lodowick  Dowse, 
Thomas  Sawin,  Thomas  Holbrook,  Samuel  Bass, 
Jeremiah  Butler,  Dalton  Goulding,  Capt.  Paul, 
Amos  Bullard,  Townsend  Morse,  Lowell  Coolidge, 
E.  E.  Paul,  and  James  Leland.  Calvin  Sanger 
left  money  for  a society  to  help  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  Aaron  Greenwood  made  a bequest  to 
this  society  as  well  as  to  the  Library.  A legacy 
was  also  given  to  the  poor  of  the  town  by  Leonard 
Ranlett.  The  Barbers,  Howes,  Pratts,  Davis’s, 
Strattons,  Chamberlains,  and  Churches  furnished 
many  other  honorable  citizens. 

Among  the  newer  residents  of  the  town  we 
find,  Mr.  Richard  Salstonstall,  Prof.  B.  A.  G.  Ful- 
ler, C.  S.  Houghton,  H.  Vaughan,  J.  Fay,  Henry 
Channing,  C.  B.  Prince,  George  Dexter,  Prof. 
Wieren,  Mr.  Bushman,  Mr.  Ordway,  Mrs.  Kitson, 
and  Mrs.  Morton. 

The  first  railroad  went  through  Sherborn  in 
1868-9  and  the  railroad  from  New  Bedford  to 
Framingham  was  opened  here  in  1874. 

There  have  been  several  Sea  Captains  who 
resided  in  Sherborn.  Capt.  James  Bickford  was 
commander  of  a Whaler;  Capt.  Amariah  Leland 
of  a merchant  vessel  and  made  voyages  to  all 
parts  of  the  world;  on  one  trip  Capt.  Jesse  Hol- 
brook killed  fifty- two  sperm  whales. 
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The  following  items  are  of  interest  to  the  res- 
idents of  Sherborn: — Jonas  Fairbanks  was  fined 
for  wearing  great  boots  as  he  was  not  worth 
£200;  Rev.  Elijah  Brown  is  said  to  have  had  one 
son  noted  for  his  amiable  manners  and  another 
one  noted  for  his  unamiable  manners. 

Oct.  3,  1687,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  wrote  in 
his  diary,  “I  and  my  wife  (Hannah  Hull)  ride  to 
Sherborn.”  They  came  to  see  about  the  bounds 
of  the  meadow  and  placed  the  letter  “H”  on  cer- 
tain trees,  they  stopped  at  Joseph  Morse’s,  Good- 
man Whitney’s  and  Moses  Adams  and  husked 
corn,  ate  apples  and  drank  cider.  In  1720,  Judith 
Sewall,  the  Judge’s  daughter  married  William 
Cooper. 

“Election  Day”  was  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May  and  was  a notable  holiday.  The  General 
Court  elected  the  Governor  and  the  people  made 
merry.  The  great  delicacy  was  Election  cake 
which  everyone  either  made  or  bought.  The 
general  Training  day  was  in  the  fall  and  on  this 
day  all  the  men  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  met  on  the  Common  or 
Training  Field,  for  military  exercises.  Each  man 
provided  his  own  gun,  cartridge  box,  belt  and 
“primer,”  and  there  was  always  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink.  Col.  Sanger  was  the  leader  of  the  men 
for  several  years. 
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Only  a small  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
was  done  in  the  central  buildings.  Shoes  were 
sewed  and  bound  at  home  and  by  hand  as  it  was 
before  the  days  of  machines.  Straw  was  braided 
at  home  and  then  brought  to  the  factories  to  be 
made  into  bonnets. 

In  1850-60,  Rev.  Richard  C.  Stone,  the  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  withdrew  with  a part  of 
the  congregation  and  formed  a third  Religious 
Society,  building  a chapel  just  north  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  This  society  finally  dissolved  and 
the  building  was  moved  into  Linden  Court. 

In  1869,  when  the  Rev.  Edmund  Dowse  was 
State  Senator,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Prison 
Committee,  and  presented  the  bill  for  establish- 
ing the  Women’s  Reformatory  at  Sherborn.  This 
was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  Morton  was  for  many  years  its  Superinten- 
dent but  was  forced  to  resign  finally  by  ill-health. 
She  continues  to  reside  in  Sherborn. 

The  famous  gold  rush  to  California  in  1849 
was  represented  from  this  town  by  Amos  Green 
and  James  Rigelow.  Green  lived  where  Mr. 
Charles  Fields  now  resides  and  Rigelow’s  home 
was  nearly  opposite.  Miss  Mary  Pratt  went  to 
California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
was  married  there  to  Amos  Green,  but  after  his 
death  a couple  of  years  later,  she  returned  with 
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her  baby  crossing  the  Isthmus  again  while  there 
was  a Central  American  revolution  in  progress. 

A granite  monument  was  erected  in  1887  just 
north  of  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the  common 
by  the  Leland  Association.  At  this  time  there 
were  so  many  families  of  the  name  in  town  that 
the  only  way  of  distinguishing  them  was  by  their 
first  names  as  Deacon  Aaron,  Mr.  Fred,  Mr. 
Bill,  Sugar,  Charles,  etc. 

And  so  we  leave  Sherborn,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  that  call  her  mother.  Quaint,  delight- 
ful, beautiful,  as  the  succeeding  years  glide  softly 
by,  may  she  ever  be  worthy  to  hold  her  place 
amongst  the  old  historic  towns  of  Massachusetts. 
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A BASKET  of  EGGS 


A TRUE  STORY  OF  JUNE  17,  1775 


“Cousin  Margaret’s  Phillida  is  coming,” 
shouted  a group  of  girls  and  boys,  one  morning, 
as  they  saw  an  old  colored  woman  approach  the 
house,  in  front  of  which  they  were  playing,  and 
they  ran  to  meet  her  with  great  delight  as  they 
had  only  pleasant  memories  connected  with  her 
visits.  Philhda  was  a slave  belonging  to  the 
Temples  in  Boston  and  had  been  sent  with  a bas- 
ket of  eggs  to  Mistress  Dowse  in  Charlestown. 
When  she  left  them  at  the  kitchen  door  she  said 
“There’s  a note  for  Miss  Eunice  and  some  maple 
sugar  which  had  just  come  down  from  the  north 
country,  for  the  httle  ones.”  The  note  was  as 
follows: 

“Dear  Eunice, 

I send  your  mother  a dozen  of  the  eggs  that 
she  wanted  and  when  convenient  she  may  send 
me  a dozen  of  her  black  Spanish  beauties  and 
Phillida  will  set  them  for  me.  Come  over  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  visit.  Did  you  know  Uncle 
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Nathaniel’s  Dorothy  is  going  to  marry  Capt.  Kid- 
der when  his  ship  comes  in?  Elizabeth  and  her 
twin  sister  Susannah  have  just  been  in  from 
Billerica. 

With  love  to  Joseph  and  all  the  babies  from 
Margaret  Temple  Dowse.” 

Boston,  May,  1775. 

Eunice  was  eager  to  accept  the  invitation  as 
she  delighted  to  visit  her  Cousin  Margaret  in  her 
pleasant  home  in  Boston,  for  Margaret  had  a 
home  of  her  own  though  not  as  old  as  Eunice. 

“I  think  we  will  have  a dozen  to  send  in  a 
week  or  two  and,  if  the  British  soldiers  are  not 
too  plenty,  you  can  go  over,”  her  mother  said  and 
wondered  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  all  the 
disturbance  in  the  towns  around. 

The  home  of  the  Dowse’s  was  at  132  Main 
Street,  in  Charlestown,  not  far  from  where  they 
crossed  the  Charles  River  in  Boston.  It  consisted 
of  a large  two  story  house,  barn,  and  work  shops. 
Eleazer  Dowse  was  a busy  man  when  at  home  but 
at  this  time  was  with  the  militia.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  and  was 
one  of  the  men  who  signed  a petition  against  the 
importation  of  tea  (in  Nov.  24,  1773)  by  the  East 
India  Co.,  and  so  must  have  attended  the  meetings 
at  “The  Green  Dragon.” 
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The  house  was  comfortably  furnished  for 
those  times;  much  of  the  old  furniture  might  have 
belonged  to  Mr.  Dowse’s  ancestors — although  the 
country  was  now  provided  with  many  luxuries 
such  as  were  used  in  the  Mother  country. 

The  night  after  Phillida’s  visit,  as  the  family 
gathered  around  the  open  fire,  for  the  evenings 
were  cool  even  in  May,  Mrs.  Dowse  said,  “Joseph, 
is  there  a hen  that  wants  to  set?”  “Yes,  Mother,” 
he  replied,  “old  Blackie  has  been  wanting  a nest- 
ful for  some  days,”  then  she  told  him  the  eggs 
were  rare  ones  and  she  wanted  the  hen  put  where 
there  would  be  nothing  to  disturb  her.  “Why  not 
put  her  in  one  of  the  old  cradles  in  the  shed  cham- 
ber,” said  Joseph.  “Just  the  thing,  those  cradles 
your  father  will  keep  because  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  them  for  the  slave’s  babies.”  The 
eggs  were  placed  under  the  hen  in  the  old  cradle 
in  the  shed  chamber  with  plenty  of  hay  for  a nest, 
and  she  was  to  be  left  undisturbed  for  three  weeks 
except  as  she  came  off  for  food  and  exercise. 

We  never  know  how  our  plans  may  be 
changed.  Little  James  of  six  years  and  John  of 
nine  were  especially  interested  in  this  venture  and 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the 
chicks,  and  every  day  watched  for  Biddy  to  come 
off  and  feed. 
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Mistress  Dowse  had  an  anxious  spring,  she 
was  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Eleazer,  his  first  wife 
was  Eunice  Dana,  who  had  left  three  children, 
Eleazer,  Eunice  and  Joseph,  and  now  there  were 
five  more  little  Dowses,  quite  a family  to  provide 
for  in  ordinary  times  and  more  difficult  now,  as 
the  father  and  eldest  son  were  in  the  militia.  The 
latter  had  enlisted  in  Gapt.  Joseph  Chadwick’s 
Company,  Richard  Gridley’s  Regiment.  Eunice, 
the  eldest  at  home,  was  nineteen,  Joseph,  a boy  of 
fifteen,  was  Mrs.  Dowse’s  great  dependence,  and 
although  he  was  interested  in  military  affairs  he 
was  kept  at  home  for  work,  too  busy  for  one  of 
his  years  his  mother  knew,  as  he  had  no  time  for 
study  and  little  for  play.  He  was  happy  in  his 
work  and  seemed  to  realize  the  hardships  his 
mother  had  to  endure  as  few  boys  would  have 
done.  For  this  reason  it  must  have  been  that  he 
did  not  know  of  the  unusual  excitement  of  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  June. 

The  morning  of  the  17th,  Eunice  announced 
to  her  mother  that  there  were  thirteen  eggs  and 
added,  “Please  can’t  I carry  them  to  Cousin  Mar- 
garet today?” 

Mrs.  Dowse  knew  that  there  had  been  more 
than  the  usual  disturbance  in  the  distance,  and 
ever  since  the  last  lot  of  British  troops  had  come 
to  Roston  the  commotion  had  increased,  but  she 
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realized  also  that  there  would  he  few  chances  for 
the  girl  to  go,  and  as  she  knew  of  no  immediate 
alarm,  she  said,  “You  can  go  by  noon  and  be  sure 
and  come  home  early,”  for  although  there  were 
street  lights  in  Boston  then,  it  certainly  would  not 
be  safe  for  young  people  to  be  out,  and  Joseph 
must  go  with  her. 

Eunice  dressed  herself  in  her  new  blue  gown 
and  her  bonnet  of  straw  with  bright  ribbons,  but 
her  mother  said  she  could  not  go  in  that  way,  she 
must  wear  her  grey  linsey-woolsy  dress  and  cape 
with  a hood  to  shade  her  face  or  she  could  not 
go,  Eunice  rebelled  at  once  but  when  she  saw  the 
tears  in  her  Mother’s  eyes,  she  said,  “Anything  if 
I can  only  go.”  “You  remember  how  the  sol- 
diers troubled  young  Harrison  Grey  Otis  on  his 
way  to  school  last  month,”  said  Mrs.  Dowse,  “and 
now  I hear  they  are  taking  young  men  to  help 
them,  I cannot  let  them  have  Joseph.”  Eunice 
with  a sigh,  partly  on  account  of  her  dress  and 
partly  because  of  her  mother’s  distress,  started 
with  Joseph  who  carried  the  basket  of  eggs.  “Be 
sure  and  bring  the  basket  hack  and  don’t  let  the 
soldiers  get  Joseph,”  called  the  mother,  as  she 
stood  at  the  door  holding  little  Thomas  in  her 
arms. 

The  basket  was  an  oval  one  given  many  years 
before  to  one  Benjamin  Dowse  by  the  Indian 
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Wampatuck.  Benjamin  was  a witness  when  this 
Indian  and  others  gave  a quit  claim  deed  of  the 
Peninsular  of  Boston. 

Just  as  Eunice  and  her  brother  came  near 
the  ferry  to  Boston,  (there  was  no  bridge  then) 
they  saw  marching  along  a company  of  British 
soldiers.  Eunice’s  first  thought  was  of  Joseph, 
what  if  anything  should  happen  to  him?  She 
seized  the  basket  of  eggs,  told  him  to  run  for  the 
water  and  take  a boat,  and  he  was  gone  as  quickly 
as  she  said  it;  knowing  she  was  thinking  of  what 
their  mother  had  said.  Then  Eunice  thought  to 
herself,  “Mother  said  I was  dressed  so  no  one 
would  notice  me  and  Joseph  says  I look  like  an 
old  woman,”  so  she  bowed  her  head  and  limped  a 
little  to  complete  the  deception.  As  the  soldiers 
passed  her  one  called,  “What  is  in  your  basket, 
old  woman  ?” 

When  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  she  ran 
through  cross  streets  to  Cousin  Margaret’s  home, 
sent  the  knocker  flying  and  when  in  the  hall 
quickly  explained  to  her  Cousin  the  reason  she 
was  dressed  as  she  was,  her  fright,  and  how 
thankful  she  was  that  her  mother  had  been  so 
thoughtful  in  regard  to  her  dress. 

“I  am  glad  you  came  today  for  Dorothy  is 
here  and  we  can  make  plans  for  the  wedding,” 
said  Margaret. 
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Eunice,  after  she  had  given  her  mother’s 
messages  about  the  eggs  and  chatted  a while,  was 
anxious  to  go  home  to  learn  about  Joseph  and 
relieve  her  mother’s  anxiety.  Margaret’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Temple,  who  was  with  her  daughter  as  her 
husband  had  gone  to  England  on  business,  said 
that  no  girl  should  leave  the  house  alone  as  she 
knew  something  more  than  the  ordinary  practising 
had  been  going  on  that  afternoon.  So  the  girls  set- 
tled down  to  a delightful  time  as  only  girls  can, 
each  contributing  her  share  to  the  conversation, 
and  although  Eunice  could  not  forget  Joseph  and 
her  mother,  she  was  interested  in  Dorothy’s  de- 
scription of  her  gifts  as  Capt.  Kidder  had  come  and 
brought  her  many  fine  things  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  could  not  be  bought  in  Boston.  Mar- 
garet showed  them  her  portrait  just  painted  by 
Blackburn,  in  which  she  was  dressed  in  green 
silk  trimmed  with  lace,  seated  on  a green  bank 
with  a bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 

The  afternoon  went  all  too  fast  and  the  sup- 
per of  meat,  muffins,  marmalade,  and  cake  was 
about  ended  when  Joseph  was  ushered  in.  He 
was  so  excited  he  hardly  stopped  to  make  his 
manners  to  the  ladies  but  said,  “You  must  come 
quickly,  Eunice  and  go  over  in  a boat  with  me 
for  father  has  come  and  we  are  going  to  move  to- 
night to  a place  where  it  will  be  safe  for  us  while 
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he  is  gone.  It  is  in  Sherborn  and  we  shall  load 
on  a sloop  tonight  and  go  as  far  as  we  can,  then 
we  are  to  be  met  by  a man  with  a team  who  will 
take  us  to  Sherborn  near  where  father  has  been.” 
Eunice  had  been  putting  on  her  cloak  and  hood 
while  Joseph  talked,  and  was  in  as  much  of  a 
hurry  to  leave  as  he  was,  and  in  their  hurry  and 
excitement,  the  basket  was  forgotten.  Eunice 
could  help  at  the  oars  and  they  were  soon  across, 
without  any  interruption,  and  both  went  to  work. 
Eunice  cared  for  the  little  ones,  dressing  them 
and  getting  their  clothes  and  toys,  while  the  older 
ones  carried  down  such  articles  of  furniture  as 
could  be  taken.  Little  John  and  James  seemed 
so  heartbroken  at  leaving  the  setting  hen,  that 
Joseph  with  his  kind  heart  could  not  resist  trying 
to  take  her,  and  carefully  covering  the  cradle  with 
an  old  blanket,  he  carried  it  to  the  boat.  While 
they  were  at  work  the  house  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  British  soldiers,  for  it  was  the  evening  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU,  but  the  family  all  went 
onto  the  boat  and  so  escaped. 

At  what  is  now  Malden,  the  furniture  was 
reloaded  on  to  a wagon  and  driven  from  there 
by  a man  by  the  name  of  Morse.  Joseph  cared 
for  the  hen  and  cradle  much  to  the  amusement 
of  all,  as  they  knew  the  frequent  changes  must 
be  hurtful,  but  greatly  to  their  surprise  nearly 
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every  one  of  those  eggs  hatched  and  many  people 
came  to  see  them.  Henry  Morse,  the  driver,  of 
course,  was  interested  and  continued  his  visits 
after  the  wonder  of  the  chickens  ceased,  when  it 
became  evident  that  it  was  Eunice  that  was  the 
attraction,  and  in  1780,  on  Oct.  19,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  him. 

Joseph  was  drafted  in  Dec.,  1777,  for  six 
months  into  the  company  under  Captain  Har- 
rington and  stationed  for  some  time  in  Sherborn, 
also  at  Mystic,  guarding  military  stores.  He  en- 
listed July  13,  1779,  under  Capt.  Thomas  Hovey, 
was  in  Springfield  and  in  1781  was  in  New  Jer- 
sey with  General  Washington. 

In  1789  after  the  States  had  elected  a Presi- 
dent, Cousin  Margaret  invited  the  cousins  to  visit 
her  in  Boston  and  witness  the  parade  in  honor  of 
the  visit  of  the  President. 

Eunice  came  with  her  husband  and  brother 
and  while  Joseph  was  telling  about  the  journey 
of  the  cradle  and  hen,  Margaret  interrupted  by 
saying,  “I’ve  your  basket  now,”  and  had  it 
brought  in  and  given  to  Joseph  for  his  mother.” 
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To 

Joseph  Dowse,  1760-1839. 


One  warm,  bright  morn  in  the  month  of  May 
Laden  with  flowers  for  Memorial  Day, 

Great,  great,  great,  granddaughter  Sue 
Went  to  walk  the  graveyard  through. 

She  found  a little,  old,  grey  stone 
Covered  with  moss  and  quite  o’ergrown 
With  creeping  vines.  She,  by  its  side 
Put  a starry  flag  and  to  it  tied 
Her  flowers,  in  loving  memory 
Of  great,  great,  great  grandfather  D. 

She  knew  with  pride  that  he  had  been 

At  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  Green  Dragon  Inn; 

That  he  left  his  wife  and  children  nine, 

For  his  Country  and  for  yours  and  mine; 

That  he  was  out  at  Great  White  Plain, 

And  gave  a son,  whom  His  said,  had  lain 
At  Valley  Forge  in  the  ice  and  snow. 

And  probably  more  that  I don’t  know 
Did  great,  great,  great  grandfather  D., 

Whose  stone  little  Sue  had  come  to  see. 
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